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AULUS HIRTIUS AND THE CORPUS 
CAESARIANUM* 


When Ovid told his readers, with customary indirection, 
that he was born “in the year when both consuls fell, 
victims of like fate,”! he wanted them to know that he 
was born in what we should less imaginatively refer to 
as the year 43 B.c. The consuls were Aulus Hirtius and 
C. Vibius Pansa, each of whom fell at the head of his 
consular forces in the fighting about Mutina. It is my 
purpose for the moment to withdraw Aulus Hirtius from 
the anonymity of Ovid’s phrase. 

This consul of 43 was a wealthy equestrian who prob- 
ably came from Ferentinum, about twenty miles south of 
Rome on the Via Latina.2 He was one of the group of 
Caesarians to which Cicero sometimes refers as isti and 
which included notably also Pansa, Balbus, Oppius, 
Matius, and Postumius. He was with Caesar’s forces in 


* This paper was read at the Forty-Third Annual Meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, on April 14, 1950. 

1 Ovid Trist. iv. 10. 5-6. 

2 The sources for Hirtius’ life may be found in W. Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms, ed. P. Groebe (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1899-1929), 
III (1906), 65-73, and von der Miihll, RE, s.v. “Hirtius (2),” 
1956-62. 


Gaul perhaps as early as 54 and certainly in 51/50. 
Simply because Caesar does not mention Hirtius in con- 
nection with military operations it had been supposed 
that he was some sort of super-secretary. On the basis 
of this supposition Alfred Klotz had even spent a long 
chapter of his Caesarstudien trying to prove that Hirtius’ 
language was non-technical and unmilitary.3 This theory 
was exploded by Bojkowitsch, and Klotz admitted that 
he had misjudged Hirtius.4 During the Civil War 
Hirtius was also at Caesar’s side on his way to Spain 
in 49, and later at Antioch in 47. Whether he was 
present at the siege near Dyrrachium and at the battle 
of Pharsalus it is impossible to say. He was not with 
Caesar at Alexandria or in Africa. 

Hirtius’ public career begins for us in 46 when he was 
praetor. In the following year he appears as propraetor 
in Gallia Narbonensis, whence he wrote Cicero in April. 
He had not long to wait for his consulship, nor was he 
troubled with any campaigning for the office. Caesar 
had appointed him and Pansa to the consulship for 43 
when he was arranging matters for several years in ad- 


3 Caesarstudien (Leipzig, 1910). 

4A. Bojkowitsch, “Hirtius als Officier und als Stilist, II,” 
WS, XLV (1926), 71-81. A. Klotz, Kommentar zum Bellum 
Hispaniense (Leipzig, 1927), p. 1, note 3. 
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vance in view of his prospective absence on the projected 
Parthian campaign, and Cicero is already speaking of 
the two men as designati in July of 44. Hirtius’ part in 
the maneuverings after Caesar’s assassination was not, 
it would appear, particularly active or distinguished until 
he took the field as consul in 43 at the head of his army 
against Antony. Up till then he seems to have spent a 
good deal of his time at Baiae and neighboring resorts. 

It is difficult to get any clear picture of just what kind 
of man Hirtius was. Quintus Cicero had a rather low 
opinion of him, formed apparently in Gaul. Quintus says 
that he was lustful, languid, and effeminate, and that you 
would not believe the way he behaved in summer quarters 
(Fam. xvi. 27. 2). 
Hirtius or a 


in Gaul in the face of the enemy 
Marcus had either a higher opinion of 
stronger stomach than his brother, and found it expedient 
to stay on good terms with this friend of Caesar. In 46 
Cicero was deliberately making friends with him and the 
other young Caesarians (Fam. vi. 12. 2), acting as a 
sort of oratorical preceptor to them (Fam. ix. 16. 7). 
In the letters to Atticus, he gives the general impression 
of feeling a rather disdainful tolerance for Hirtius and 
his coterie (Att. xii. 2. 2), but his publicly expressed 
opinions are rather different. They date from 44 and 43. 
In the spring of 44 neither Hirtius nor Cicero found it 
desirable to stay in Rome, but were much together at 
Pozzuoli. One of these described in the 
introduction to the De fato, in which Cicero speaks of 
Hirtius as nobis amicissimus and his studits deditus. 
Later, in December of 44, in the third Philippic, Cicero 
spoke of him together with Pansa as characterized by 
summa prudentia, virtute, concordia (36), and several 
weeks later, in the seventh Philippic, as vir fortissimus, 
meus conlega et familiaris (12). But such expressions 
flow easily from Cicero’s lips. He had been coaching 
this calculatingly chosen Caesarian protégé and felt, in 
May of 44 at any rate, that he had him thoroughly 
under control. The superlatives of the Philippics prob- 
ably express a devout hope rather than a well-founded 


occasions is 


conviction. 

Sometime, apparently in the late summer of 44, Hirtius 
had fallen seriously ill. Cicero says that he was recov- 
ering rather slowly in mid-September. Even in January, 
when he took the field with his army, he was still notice- 
ably weak and emaciated. In any case, his illness had 
been so severe that public vows had been taken for his 
safe recovery. These vows should indicate some measure 
of popularity, no matter how sceptically we discount such 
expressions of sentiment as politically inspired. His 
military career ended in a blaze of glory with a hero’s 
death before Mutina. His successful conduct of this 
campaign does much to discount doubts as to his previous 
experience. 

It was almost inevitable that such a man—educated, 
wealthy, politically prominent, and Cicero’s friend— 
should have done some writing. The first effort of which 


we hear is a reply to Cicero’s Laus Catonis, which Cicero 
felt was a foretaste of Caesar’s Anticato, and of which 
he expresses mild approval (Alt. xii. 40. 1, 41. 4, 44. 1). 
In this, as in his consulship, Hirtius stood in the shadow 
of, or perhaps rather was the implement of, his great 
So also in the rest of his writing he cannot be 


patron, 
studied independently, but barely escapes total eclipse by 
juxtaposition to the bright. star of Caesar’s celebrity and 


literary genius. 

When Caesar left the limits of his province in those 
fateful days of January in the year 49 to claim his rights 
as he saw them, he had completed and published Com- 
mentaries on only the first seven of his years of cam- 
paigning in Gaul. He was never to fill out the tale of 
51 and 50, for with the crossing of the Rubicon he was 
committed to a war that allowed him no long, quiet 
winters in peaceful territory such as Cisalpine Gaul had 
been. Moreover, his literary talents found more neces- 
sary employment in the explanation of the Civil War 
with Pompey as a just war in defense of his own 
dignitas and that of the Roman people. His efforts along 
these lines produced the Commentaries on the Civil War 
covering the years 49 and 48. Whether it was because 
of demands made on his time and energies by the cam- 
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paigns in Asia, Africa, and Spain and by the press of 
affairs in Rome, including preparations for the expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, or because of a feeling that 
such prcpaganda was no longer necessary, or for both 
still others, he never returned to his 
Commentaries. On the 15th of March in 44, therefore, 
there were the seven Commentarics on the Gallic War 
and three on the Civil War by Caesar’s hand. 


reasons, or for 


When Suetonius summed up the literary activity of 
Caesar (Caes. 56), he stated that he left Commentaries 
on his campaigns, explaining more specifically Gallici 
civilisque belli Pompeiani—“the Gallic War and the Civil 
War with Pompey.” Then he added, “for the author 
of the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish Wars is un- 
certain; some think that it is Oppius, others Hirtius, 
who also filled out the last and unfinished book of the 
Gallic War.” Now it is precisely these works men- 
tioned by Suetonius which compose the so-called Corpus 
Caesarianum as it is preserved in our manuscript tradi- 
tion. The Corpus was then evidently already formed 
by the first half of the second century. 


Not much can be said with absolute certainty about 
the formation of this Corpus. It has become a first- 
rate literary problem. The eighth book of the Gallic 
War, the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish Wars have 
little or no literary merit, but as primary and all but 
unique sources they are of considerable historical im- 
portance, and it becomes a matter of some consequence 
to determine their authorship and, with as much preci- 
sion as possible, the date and circumstances of their com- 
position and their relationship to the rest of the Corpus 
Caesarianum. To this problem a confusing array of 
solutions has been offered, most recently in the mono- 
graphs of Klotz, Seel, and Barwick,5 and in all of them 
Hirtius figures prominently. I have no new and star- 
tling solution to suggest nor yet any new evidence. If 
I offer a few suggestions for improvement in the in- 
terpretation of the existing evidence, it is with no ex- 
aggerated opinion of their importance. 


Any consideration of the problem must start with the 
statement of Suetonius and proceed to the key docu- 
ment, upon which Suetonius was drawing, and which 
he partially misunderstood, i.e. the introductory epistle 
which is prefixed to the eighth book of the Gallic War. 
For Suetonius the tria bella (Alexandrine, African, and 
Spanish) were, as we have seen, anonymous, but he 
attributes the eighth book of the Gallic War to Aulus 
Hirtius, an attribution which there is no reason to doubt. 
Nipperdey attributed the Alexandrine War also to Hir- 


50. Seel, Hirtius: Untersuchungen iiber die pseudocaesari- 
schen Bella und den Balbusbrief (Leipzig, 1935; = Klio, 
Beiheft 22). K. Barwick, Caesars Commentarii und das Corpus 
Caesarianum (Leipzig, 1938; = Philologus, Supplementband 
XXXI, Heft 2). For Klotz citation, cf. note 3, above. 


tius on grounds of stylistic similarity to the eighth book 
of the Gallic War,® and Klotz’ support for this theory 
has left few sceptics as to the correctness of the attribut- 


tion. Stylistically the African and Spanish Wars are 


quite different from the Alexandrine War and also from 


one another. Thus our attention is focused on Aulus 


Hirtius. 

The epistle prefixed to the eighth book of the Gallic 
War bears no superscription such as it must have had 
when Suetonius read it, and upon which he must have 
based his statement as to authorship of the eighth book. 
It is, in fact, recognizable as an epistle only by the con- 
cluding vale. Hirtius’ style is not notable for its clarity, 
and the letter is full of difficulties and pitfalls for the 


unwary. I should translate it as follows: 

Under the pressure of your insistent appeals, my Bal- 
bus, inasmuch as my refusal from day to day would 
appear to have not difficulty as its excuse but laziness 
as its plea, I have undertaken a very difficult task. I 
have woven together our Caesar’s Commentaries on the 
campaign of Gaul, since his earlier and his subsequent 
writings do not form a continuous whole (non compa- 
rantibus superioribus atque insequentibus eius scriptis), 
and I have completed his last, unfinished work from the 
campaign of Alexandria to the end, not of the civil dis- 
cord to be sure, of which we see no termination, but to 
that of Caesar’s life. I wish that those who read them 
could know how unwillingly I have undertaken their 
writing in order that I might the more easily escape 
the charge of stupidity and arrogance for having thrust 
myself into the midst of Caesar’s writings, for it is 
agreed by everyone that nothing has been so painstak- 
ingly finished by others but that it is surpassed by the 
refinement of these Commentaries. They were pub- 
lished in order that writers might not lack for knowl- 
edge of such important affairs, and they are so admired 
in the opinion of all that writers appear to have been 
robbed of opportunity, not presented with it. Our ad- 
miration, however, for this accomplishment is greater 
than that of anyone else, for others know how well and 
impeccably he wrote; we also know how easily and 
swiftly he completed them. Caesar was endowed, more- 
over, not only with the highest degree of facility and 
good taste in writing but also with the most unerring 
understanding of how to explain his purposes. It was 
not my fortune even to be present for the Alexandrine 
and African Wars. Although these wars are known to 
me in part from conversation with Caesar, still we listen 
in one way to things which catch our attention as novel 
or remarkable and in another to those which we know 
we will have to tell as though we were witnesses. But 
while I am assembling all the reasons for excuse from 
being compared with Caesar, I am doubtless subjecting 
myself precisely thereby to the charge of arrogance for 
thinking that I could, in the opinion of anyone, be com- 
pared with Caesar. Farewell. 


I have some question about the correctness of this 
translation only for the phrase non comparantibus etc., 


6K. Nipperdey, De Supplementis Commentariorum C. Juli 
Caesaris (Berlin, 1846). 
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where there is a variant conparentibus, and neither verb 
appears elsewhere to have just the meaning required by 
the sense in this passage. Still there can be no question 
as to the idea which Hirtius wishes to convey. 
Starting from the statement about the writer’s having 
completed Caesar’s unfinished work down to the time of 
his death, Otto Seel proposed an elaborately constructed 
theory of the formation of the Corpus. A month or 
more after Caesar’s death, if we allow time for the 
posthumous publication of his Commentaries on the Civil 
War, to which the epistle obviously refers as already 
known, Hirtius would, at the invitation of Balbus, have 
undertaken the task he describes. He would, during the 
early summer, have completed the eighth book of the 
Gallic War and also the Alexandrine War, making use 
for the latter of materials, supplied by some unknown 
eyewitness, which he only slightly reworked. During 
this time he would also have requested and received 
from other eyewitnesses accounts of the African and 
Spanish Wars, those which we now have as parts of 
the Corpus. As he came to despair of the maintenance 


of peace he would have finished hurriedly his work on 
the Alexandrine War and written the letter to Balbus. 
Thus he would have claimed credit for the African and 
Spanish Wars, which he had originally intended to re- 
work, and would be responsible for the formation of 


our Corpus Caesarianum. 

Barwick subjected this hypothesis to the most critical 
inspection and found reason to modify it in several im- 
portant particulars. He agrees that the letter to Balbus 
indicates that Hirtius intended to form a Corpus similar 
to that which we have, and that he wrote the eighth 
book of the Gallic War and the Alexandrine War. He 
also agrees that Hirtius had the African and Spanish 
Wars written as a basis for his intended continuation, 
but he argues that the letter to Balbus was written at 
the time the eighth book of the Gallic War was finished 
and that Hirtius’ statement that he had completed the 
work down to Caesar’s death is proleptic and anticipates 
what Hirtius intended to do. Therefore he concludes 
that upon Hirtius’ death Balbus took what Hirtius had 
done himself, added the accounts of the African and 
Spanish Wars, which he found among Hirtius’ papers 
without indication of authorship, and had them published 
in sequence along with a new edition of Caesar’s own 
Commentories to complete the task he had originally 
induced Hirtius to undertake. 

It is not likely that much can be added without new 
evidence to the picture that Seel and Barwick give of 
Hirtius’ literary activity. Still I should like to call 
attention to a few minor points that seem to me to have 
been neglected. First, attention is often called to Hirtius’ 
disclaimer in the letter of any first-hand knowledge of 
the campaigns at Alexandria and in Africa. What about 
Spain? Caesar left for Spain in November or December 
of 46, and the campaign ended with the battle of Munda 


in March of the next year. It is pointed out that Hirtius 
would have been in Rome as praetor through December 
of 46, and was in Gallia Narbonensis as propraetor by 
April of 45, and thus can have had little if any possible 
part in the campaign. I think that a careful reading of 
the letter to Balbus will lend some support to the view 
that he was in Spain sometime during the campaign. 
He says it was not his fortune even to be present for 
the Alexandrine and African Wars. The implication is 
that he was at least present if not an active participant 
somewhere else. That would be Spain, which he other- 
wise conspicuously fails to mention. 

Again Seel argues that Hirtius could not have begun 
his writing until some time after March 44, because the 
Commentaries on the Civil War were not published until 
after Caesar’s death, and yet Hirtius speaks as though 
they were well known. Barwick, on the other hand, has 
argued plausibly that the Commentaries were published 
by Caesar himself. In the Brutus (§ 262), which was 
published in 46, Cicero speaks in praise of Caesar and 
commentarios quos idem scripsit rerum suarum, the same 
turn of expression Suetonius uses in referring to both 
the Gallic and the Civil War. An unprejudiced inter- 
pretation of this passage must surely allow it to refer 
to the Civil War as well as the Gallic. If that interpre- 
tation is correct, it means that the Civil War was known 
to Cicero, and so had presumably been published as early 
as 46. In his letter, where he has both Wars in mind, 
Hirtius applies Cicero’s words to Caesar’s writings with- 
out distinction, and, as Barwick points out, no one could 
have been in a better position to know what Cicero meant 
by what he said in this connection. To this one might 
add, for what it is worth, that Cicero’s words in the 
fifth Philippic ($26), minimis momentis . . . maximae 
inclinationes temporum fiunt, cum in omni casu rei 
publicae tum in bello et maxime civili, echo a generali- 
zation made by Caesar in very much the same terms in 
the Civil War (iii. 68). This speech of Cicero was 
delivered on the first of January in 43, before Hirtius’ 
death, and if Cicero’s words are, by any chance, a 
reminiscence of an idea he had found well expressed by 
Caesar, he could have encountered them only in the 
original publication of the Civil War. 


Seel also tries to set a lower limit, or rather a 
terminus ante quem non, for the writing of the letter to 
Balbus by pressing Hirtius’ reference to the continuation 
of the civil discord (civilis dissensio), arguing that he 
could not have foreseen a continuation of the civil war 
until perhaps December of 44. But Hirtius does not 
speak of civil war, only of civil discord, and that is 
surely applicable to the situation at any time after 
Caesar’s death. 

The determination of the exact time at which Hirtius 
wrote his letter to Balbus is perhaps of no great impor- 
tance if we must, in the end, admit that his statement 
as to having completed his undertaking cannot be taken 
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as literally true. In that case, however, the statement 
that he had completed the task he outlines is no more 
false at an early than at a late date. Therefore, I see 
no reason why a somewhat vain man, such as Hirtius 
pretty clearly was, could not have written this letter in 
the first flush of enthusiastic anticipation at the prospect 
of becoming his great patron’s literary executor and 
continuator. The opening sentence of the letter seems 
to me to be written from that point of view. He says: 
“inasmuch as my refusal would appear... I 
have undertaken,” whereas if he had been writing at a 
later date he should surely have said: “inasmuch as my 
refusal would have appeared,” using a pluperfect 
instead of an imperfect subjunctive in a secondary se- 
quence. Moreover, in considering the various excuses 
he might offer for not undertaking the task, he mentions 
only the difficulty of it and laziness. If the letter had 
been written later, valetudo and negotium would have 
been much more valid excuses. 

In any case Hirtius is firmly established as a man of 
letters. While Balbus may have seen the first edition 
of the Corpus Caesarianum through to publication, 
Hirtius planned the Corpus, possibly collected the mate- 
rials (such as the African and the Spanish Wars), quite 
probably wrote the Alexandrine War on the basis of 
such materials, and certainly did write the eighth book 
of the Gallic War. Thus he claims his rank among the 
writers of the Republic, not a first rank but a higher 
one, in any case, than that of near anonymity to which 
his subordination to Caesar has condemned him. 


Lioyp W. Day 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


OWL’S EGGS AND DIONYSUS 


A recent magazine article) which reports how a newly 
discovered drug called “Antabuse” is proving helpful in 
the clinical treatment of alcoholism, makes no mention 
of ancient treatments; yet a rather considerable number 
of Greek and Latin authors seem to have devoted at 
least passing mention to such matters. 

To judge from the comparative number of citations 
in extant literature, the chief aim in antiquity was to 
find a drug which would prevent drunkenness and its ill 
effects while the person using the drug drank as much 
as he wished,? but a few remedies to take away all 
desire for wine are reported. Among these, for ex- 


1G. Hurley, “At Last—An Answer to Alcoholism,” This Week 
(Sunday supplement to New York Herald Tribune), January 22, 
1950, pp. 8-9. 

2 More than two dozen specifics are reported. The following 
(with representative authorities) typify the entire collection: 
(1) cabbage: Arist. Problem. iii. 17; Theophr. Hist. Pl. iv. 


ample, were the administration, in the cup of the alco- 
holic, of wine in which an eel, or a red mullet, or the 
piscis rubellio had been drowned,* or of wine with 
which the sap from vine-prunings had been mixed,‘ but 
one of the best described treatments, although probably 
not the most often tested, required the use of owl’s 
eggs.® 

Philostratus explains (Jm. ii. 17. 8) that, in a certain 
picture, the owl is the only bird which Dionysus drives 
away from the clusters of grapes, since it sets men 
against wine: “For if an infant child who has had no 
wine should eat the eggs of the owl, he hates wine 
through all his life and would not drink it and would be 
afraid of drunken men.” This same prescription is 
recorded a second time (VA iii. 40) as coming from 
the lips of the Indian Iarchas. The eggs of the owl 
were to be plucked from the nest, boiled moderately, 
and given to the child to chew. Feeding the child upon 
these before it had tasted wine would implant in it a 
hatred for wine which would keep it sober.® 

These passages imply that a single treatment should 
be sufficient to guarantee immunity. The modern drug 
is reported as less potent, for it must be given in 
diminishing quantities over a period of six months to a 
year in order gradually to increase the patient’s “in- 
tolerance to alcohol.” 


16. 6; Cato Agr. 156. 1; Plin. HN xx. 84, xxiv. 1; (2) bitter 
almonds: Plut. Mor. 624c; Gal. De remed. parab. iii (XIV, 
540 Kithn); Ath. 52d; Geoponica vii. 31; (3) roasted lung of 
Plin. HN xxviii. 262, xxx. 145; 
Gal., loc. cit.; Geop., loc. cit.; (4) rue leaves: Gal., loc. cit.; 
(5) the wearing of wreaths, e.g. of ground-pine: Geop., loc. cit., 
or of ivy: Plut. Mor. 647a; Ath. 675c-d; and (6) the amethyst, 
worn as a charm: Plin. HN xxxvii. 124; Heliod. Aeth. v. 13. 
224. 

3 For all three specifics see Plin. HN xxxii. 138; for the use 
of the eel see Gal., loc. cit. (note 2, above), and Isid. Etym. 
i 41, and for the use of the red mullet, Isid. Etym. xii. 


goats, boars, sows, or sheep: 


xii. 6. 
6. 2S. 

4 Geoponica vii. 32. 

5 Galen (loc. cit., note 2, above) also recommends grapes which 
have been “boiled down” (apezesmené), and Pliny (HN xxxii. 
138) adds the use of the uva marina (pretty certainly the eggs 
of the cuttlefish) in vino putrefacta. Phylarchus (ap. Ath. 43f) 
says that persons who have drunk of the spring of Cleitor can- 
not endure the smell of wine (cf. Ov. Met. xv. 322-28; Plin. 
HN xxi. 16; Vitr. De arch. viii. 3. 21), but this information is 
not offered with any comment about its possible value in medical 
practice. 

6 One Renaissance reference to this passage deserves recogni- 
tion. Perotti (Cornucopiae [Basel, 1526], Col. 466. 61) had 
offered noctuae ovum (and its Greek original) as proverbial, al- 
though he had merely compared it with noctuam Athenas and had 
not explained it further (cf. Suidas s.v. glauka eis Athénas, 
where the two proverbs are similarly juxtaposed and the phrase 
about the owl’s egg left unexplained). Erasmus (Adagia 
Chil. II, Cent. I, No. 44) quotes the saying from Perotti as 
“noctuinum ovum,”’ and, on the basis of this second Philostratus 
passage, thinks it possible that in antiquity a person who was 
abstemius et a vino abhorrens might have been called an “owl’s 


” 


egg. 
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From the point of view of repeated doses and efficacy 
after the subject has become an alcoholic, the techniques 
summarized by Pliny (HN xxx. 145) seem more akin 
Ebriosis noctuae per 
After treat- 


to the modern methods: ova 
tridwum data in vino taedium eius adducunt. 
ments with Antabuse, the patient reportedly feels “con- 
strictions and nausea” when he drinks an intoxicant; 
these reactions apparently cause abstinence by creating 
in him a feeling which matches the taedium vini of which 
Pliny writes. 

At one essential point, however, parallels vanish. 
perts in the clinics cite statistics on the efficacy of 
Antabuse (success in seven out of ten cases) ; the ancient 
authorities speak with assurance but offer no evaluations 
of results obtained. Their contemporaries and succes- 
sors, likewise, to the knowledge of this writer, provide 
no extensive testimonia to the utility of owl’s eggs in 
restricting (for good or ill) the powers of Dionysus.” 


Ex- 


GRUNDY STEINER 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING ROMAN COMEDY 


There are nine and sixty ways of studying Latin plays 
And every single one of them is right. 
—With apologies to Kipling 


The course in Roman Comedy at Hunter College some 
years ago called for the interpretation of several plays 
of Plautus and of Terence, the rapid reading of other 
plays, and a study of the Roman drama. The course 
was required for Sophomores in their second term. When 
I gave it, we studied two plays of each of the dramatists, 
beginning with Terence; read his remaining four plays, 
and the same number of those of Plautus. The rest of 
the comedies were read by volunteers and a résumé of 
each was read to the class, so that effectively we covered 
them all. In the study of the drama each student wrote 
a paper on a prepared topic and also read one or more 
of the standard English plays, usually Shakespeare, and 
read a summary of each to the class. The Latin text 
we always read aloud; presently the students would ask 
to be permitted to read the parts. If there were some 
who had read ahead in their preparation, as often hap- 
pened, they summarized the plot for the rest, and so we 
proceeded. Of course there were discussions and ques- 
tions as we read, but certainly there was no consecutive 
translation. Thus they learned to understand the Latin 
without feeling the necessity of first translating it, a 
superstition usually rather difficult to overcome. 


7 It may be only fair to observe, however, that there were 
water-drinkers in antiquity (cf. Ath. 44b-e and Laert. 
viii. 38), but nobody makes it clear that the use of owl’s eggs 
had anything to do with their course of action. 


Diog. 


I always taught the students to summarize a play as 
soon as I thought them ready for that exercise. Our 
class met three times a week, and we began with a 
Shakespearean play, one of the comedies, the first one 
the same for all the students. This was prepared over 
the week-end, and read to the class at the first session 
of the week. When they asked me to tell them whether 
the paper should be long or short, I suggested that they 
should learn by doing, and in a surprisingly short time 
they saw, as they heard the papers read, which were 
the better ones and what constituted a really good sum- 
They also learned to read a play in about two 
hours. The other two sessions were devoted to our 
assignment in Latin. Week after week we heard sum- 
maries. The second play, also assigned, was another 
one of Shakespeare’s, with each student choosing her 
own. There was a great diversity of material, though 
a few, perhaps two or three, chose the same play. The 
following week they read another play in English, their 
own choice. When somebody unfortunately took a play 
by Barrie, the class saw how much easier it was to 
write a good summary of a play written in the normal 
way. Next came a play in the modern foreign language 
they knew well; then one in their second language. 


mary. 


Long before this time arrived we had come to the end 
of our first act of Terence, and I assigned the summary 
of that for their week-end lesson. When they heard 
me they exchanged looks of consternation. They could 
not imagine that they could possibly carry out the 
assignment. They could not, however, ask me for fur- 
ther directions (they felt) for of course they knew how 
to write a summary! They could not believe that they 
had read the Latin play with sufficient attention to be 
able to summarize it. What to do? Well, they did it! 
They went home and read Act I as a play; when the 
class met and they heard the papers read, their own 
among them, they were a proud and happy band. There- 
after they wrote the summary of each act as we finished 
studying it. When the entire play had been read in 
class, I assigned the summary of it as a whole; I 
warned the students, however, that they could not prop- 
erly use the five separate summaries they had made. 
They saw that they must read the play again as a whole 
at a sitting, and so they did. This was the pattern we 
usually followed, which varied only according to their 
ability and their temperament. 


Then one Spring I had a class which was so extraor- 
dinarily interested in the theatre that our theme became 
“The Play’s the Thing.” The whole class was so 
enthusiastic about their work, and had gone so fast, 
and accomplished so much, that I suggested they might 
write analyses of the characters in the plays, since, as 
stock characters, these had become the models for all 
later comedies in all countries and in all the languages 
in which plays have been written. Again, as the papers 
were read out in class, the students became very acute 
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in their criticisms. A committee was formed to collate 
the material and the members of it read all the plays. 
Many others read a great many of them. So now we 
had the material for a book like the old Dickens Dic- 
tionary and the others, the characters arranged alpha- 
betically by name, the summaries to go into the Appen- 
dix. This I always looked forward to publishing and 
expected to call it The Characters in Comedy. 


Heten H. TANZER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REVIEWS 


The Philosophy of Proclus: The Final Phase of An- 
cient Thought. By Laurence Jay RosAn. New York: 
Cosmos Greek-American Printing Co., 1949. Pp. ix, 
271. $3.50. (May be obtained from the author, Dept. 
of Philosophy, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa.) 


This is an excellent book, and a useful one. The 
author has arranged his work in three parts: (1) intro- 
ductory material, a brief survey of previous literature, 
a version of Marinus’ Life, and a catalog of Proclus’ 
works; (2) the body of the work, a systematic exposition 
of Proclus’ philosophy in all its branches; (3) “The 
Significance of Proclus.” 


Dr. Rosan offers translations of Marinus’ Life of 
Proclus complete, of the Hymn to God, and of brief 
selections from Proclus (and others) scattered through 
the book and totaling twenty or thirty pages. I have 
carefully checked his renderings of the Life and of the 
167 quotations for which he cites the original. In gen- 
eral they are readable and accurate. He has a tendency 
toward paraphrase, sometimes departing from the origi- 
nal when a literal version would have been clearer and 
more natural English, sometimes translating literally 
where a freer version would have been better. Part of 
this freedom (justified in a footnote on p. 63) consists 
in replacing one term by the translation of a synonymous 
term, also used by Proclus. The effect is often to ob- 
scure the logic, or at least the rhetoric. For instance, 
on page 131, note 1, he renders “What other thing is 
right to connect with the One rather than the gods? 
and what thing would be more unified to the One than 
the many gods?” where the Greek literally means “What 
could be more properly connected with the One than the 
unities? or what could be more united to the unitary 
God than the many gods?” As an example of excessive 
literalness, in the Life he translates the Greek expres- 
sion for “he dreamt” literally as “it seemed to him,” or 


the like, e.g. on page 29, “At the beginning of his forty- 
second year, he seemed to have cried aloud these verses.” 


Real errors are few. In the Life, chapter 21 (p. 25), 
the phrase ta endechomena kai allés echein, “contingent 
events” (literally “things which could be otherwise”), is 
quite wrongly rendered. In chapter 27 (p. 28), Proclus’ 
own “more profoundly theological” interpretations of the 
Orphic poems are translated as if they were interpreta- 
tions by Iamblichus and Syrianus of something other 
than the Orphic works. In the horoscope given in chap- 
ter 35 (p. 33), héroscopos means the “eastern horizon” 
(not “horoscope taken’”—whatever that means), and 
anabibazon means “the ascending node” (probably of the 
moon) not “rising horizon.” 


The word ellampsis (pp. 82, 86, 89, etc.) is translated 
“spark.” Surely the traditional rendering “illumination” 
or “radiation” gives a more accurate idea of the figure. 
The “possessed characteristic” is analogous to the sun, 
the “possessor” to an object on which the light falls. 
On page 155, the rare adjective koros seems to mean 
“pure, clean,” not “complete.” 


In his note on page 63, Rosan says he will generally 
cite adjectives in the masculine form, unless agreement 
is required. But the neuter articular adjective is, of 
course, a noun, and should be cited in the neuter, Rosan’s 
inconsistency on this point is rather disconcerting at 
times; holos is several times wrongly given for holon 
(pp. 139, 141, 147), on page 139 as a member of a triad 
the other terms of which are on and pan, correctly 
given. 


On page 106, note 27, hoi peri Plétinon is rendered 
“the philosophers together with Plotinus’; the meaning, 
according to the common idiom, is simply “Plotinus,” 
though “Plotinus and his followers” is not impossible. 
The phrase pletous de allas allén at the end of a quota- 
tion (p. 176, note 10) seems to be wrongly rendered 
“and for other souls there are more and other descents” 
instead of “some (of these souls) make more (descents) 
than others do.” The translation on page 207, note 102, 
seems utterly misleading. The sense is, “Checker-playing 
is considered [in this passage of the First Alcibiades, 
110e] not only a more trivial study than ethics (justice, 
honesty, morals), but also more appropriate to the com- 
mon people (hoi pollot) than to nobles, being in fact 
earnestly studied by them.” Some of the genders are 
concealed, but surely petteutika should never have been 
rendered “checker-players.” 


I will not give here a list of the (rather rare) mis- 
prints, since in general they are easy to correct. All in 
all, Mr. Rosan has done a fine job with difficult material. 


Frep W. Housenotper, Jr. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. Edited, with a Commen- 
tary, by G. Quisper. (“Grieksche en Latijnsche 
Schrijvers met Aanteekeningen,” No. 61.) Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1949. Pp. xviii, 83. 2 guilders. 


This recent addition to the Greek and Latin series 
sponsored by the Genootschap van Leeraren aan Neder- 
landsche Gymnasia has a twofold purpose, to provide 
students with an edition of one of the most delightfully 
written books surviving from antiquity, and to serve as 
a preliminary study to the editor’s forthcoming scholarly 
edition of the Octavius. 

The text is based on that of J. Martin (Florilegium 
Patristicum [Bonn, 1930], fasc. 8); there is a list (pp. 
xiv-xvi) of variations from the Martin text. The notes, 
in Dutch, are based on the commentaries of Waltzing 
and of van Wageningen (editions not specified), and in- 
clude supplementary material by Dr. Quispel. They are 
varied in scope, ranging from helps in grammar and 
vocabulary intended for students, to discussion of such 
problems as the priority of Minucius or Tertullian (p. 
37, fin., note on 18. 11 omnium de isto consen- 
sum), the use of Posidonius’ argument ex consensu 
gentium (ibid.), and the use of Jewish apologiae pre- 
served in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies (p. 64, note on 
28. 8 Apin; p. 65, note on 29. 4 Aegyptti sane hominem 
sibi quem colant eligunt). A modern touch in the last 
note is a reference to Father Divine. 

The Inleiding (pp. v-x) contains reasons for the popu- 
larity of the Octavius; that is, its Ciceronian style, 
the psychological insight with which Minucius draws 
the characters of Caecilius and Octavius, the objectivity 
he shows in presenting the pagan case, and his courage 
in criticising Imperial Rome. His sources are mentioned 
(Cicero, Seneca, Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tatian, 
and Theophilus) and his dependence on them discussed, 
but of Minucius as a man Dr. Quispel says only that he 
was a lawyer, and lived, in his opinion, before 198, the 
date of the publication of Tertullian’s Apologeticum. 

In the Verantwoording (pp. xi-xiii) the question of 
priority is discussed, with two new reasons for believing 
Minucius earlier than Tertullian; these deal with their 
use of Posidonius’ argument ex consensu gentium (Oct. 
18. 11, Apol. 17), and of a nameless Jewish source (Oct. 
29. 4, Ad. Nat. 2. 8). Dr. Quispel feels that Minucius 
has used the sources faithfully, while in the first case 
Tertullian adapted Posidonius to his own purposes, and 
in the second, misunderstood his source, which was 
Minucius. This is a standard argument on the rela- 
tionship between Minucius and Tertullian, although the 
illustrations are new; such arguments, based on parallel 
passages in the two authors, have been used to prove 
the priority of cach, that is, that Minucius followed 
Tertullian, used his material, and adapted it in his own 
elegant manner, or that Tertullian followed and used 
Minucius and added his characteristic exuberance and 


individuality (cf. my edition of the Octavius [New 
York, 1938], pp. 14-15). 

Dr. Quispel asks for comments on two points: the 
interpretation of the de spicis Isidis passage (21. 3) in 
the light of Tertullian De corona 7, and the transpo- 
sition of part or all of chapters 21. 4 through 24. The 
Tertullian passage may be taken as a comment on the 
close connection of chapter 21, which deals with Euhe- 
merism, and chapter 22, which deals with the mystery 
religions, especially Isis, by a reference to Leo of Pella, 
the supposed author of Alexander’s letter (21. 3), and 
also of a Euhemeristic account of the Egyptian gods. 
Dr. Quispel’s two points are in Minucius really one, for 
if there is any transposition, the thread of argument is 
lost. The de spicis Isidis belongs at the beginning of 
chapter 22, not at the end of chapter 21; it introduces 
the final stage in the argument against paganism (hence 
denique). Octavius deals first with evidence for mono- 
theism to be found in Nature, in popular belief, in poets 
and philosophers (17. 4-ch. 21); then he attacks pagan 
worship, “from the sheaves of Isis to the tomb 
of Osiris consider finally the whole field of cult and the 
mysteries’ (de spicis Isidis ad Osiris tumulum 
considera denique sacra ipsa et ipsa mysteria, 22. 1). 

This should prove a useful book for students; the 
page is attractive, the print clear and good, the material 
interesting and helpful. I have noticed only one mis- 
print, on page 45, XII for XXII. Dr. Quispel seems 
to be chiefly concerned with the philosophical problems 
in the Octavius, and here his commentary is learned. 
Discussion of problems of the text and related matters 
must await his scholarly edition. 


ADELAIDE DouGLAs SIMPSON 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics: A Revised 
Text with Introduction and Commentary. Edited 
by W. D. Ross. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1949. Pp. x, 690. $8.00. 


There are only two or three people in the world whose 
praise or dispraise of Ross’s scholarship would mean 


anything, and I am not one of them. Nevertheless even 
the most unpretentious reader of a book may express his 
enthusiasm and his gratitude for a job well done. There 
are doubtless flaws in this edition and commentary of 
the Analytics, but if so, I have not found them. What 
follows is merely a suggestion of what the volume con- 
tains in addition to the revised text, 

The Introduction is in itself one of the best analyses 
of Aristotelian logic which I have seen, and points out 
clearly and briefly both its weaknesses and its positive 
achievements. Ross recognizes Aristotle’s originality in 
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developing the theory of the syllogism, while pointing 
out also that the materials for such a development already 
existed. He disposes, as some of us believe Shorey also 
did, of Maier’s notion that the Platonic diaeresis was 
the origin of the new technique of reasoning, but never- 
theless sees that the syllogism in Barbara is a formal 
rendering of the argument in Phaedo 104E-105B. Mod- 
ern logicians would do well to study those pages of the 
Introduction (38-40) which deal with the criticism that 
the syllogism is a petitio principii. This criti :sm, which 
goes back to Sextus Empiricus rather than to John 
Stuart Mill, was not explicitly answered by Aristotle, 
which undoubtedly implies that he was not aware of it 
or of its possibility. At this point Ross is forced to do 
a bit of mind-reading which is harmless enough, and he 
maintains that Aristotle would have replied that there is 
knowledge of universals which is not enumerative of 
their particulars. But it is also true that Aristotle’s 
epistemology is none too clear, and one may doubt 
whether he actually ever saw the problem involved, for 
at times he argues as if there were knowledge only of 
universals, and merely conjecture about the world of 
particulars; at times he argues for the formation of uni- 
versals out of the perception of particulars. 


Students of the history of scientific method would 
profit especially from the sections on induction and 
demonstrative science. This is of course the burden of 


the Posterior Analytics. As the syllogism may be called 
an attempted answer to Plato’s argument in the Phaedo, 
referred to above, Aristotle’s theory of scientific demon- 
stration may be thought of as a reply to the so-called 
problem of the Meno, though Ross does not put it this 
way. Just how people living in a world of particulars 
gain knowledge of universals is a problem still confront- 
ing the epistemologist, whatever terminology is used to 
express it. One could do no better than to study Ross’s 
account of this problem and its attempted solution in 
Aristotle as an introduction. But we must confess that 
no satisfactory answer is given to it. 


The Commentary to this volume has convinced one 
reader of the rightness of his prejudice that one cannot 
understand Aristotle’s logic in English. Our terms, even 
though they are transliterations of Latin translations of 
the original Greek, are so heavily charged with anachro- 
nistic connotations that they are practically useless. Ross 
has provided our students with the materials for a first- 
hand acquaintance with the original. For this he is to 
be especially thanked. Any account of Aristotle’s logical 
doctrines which is not based upon this revised text, intro- 
duction, and commentary will be satisfactory to the ex- 
tent that it has done over again what Ross has done 
so well. 

Georce Boas 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Thukydides, Politische Reden. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by Orro REGENBOGEN. Leipzig: Koehler 
und Amelang, 1949. Pp. 290. DM 5.40. 


The political events of our age have everywhere called 
new attention to the first and unparalleled analyzer of 
political catastrophe, Thucydides. Regenbogen, whose 
previous essays on Herodotus and on Thucydides have 
a high rank in the modern discussion of Greek historiog- 
raphy, presents in his book the most striking and ageless 
part of the Thucydidean work, the speeches. While the 
translations are meant for the general German public 
not able to read the original, translating a difficult author 
such as Thucydides implies constant interpretation and, 
when the translation is done by a scholar, the result is 
often a contribution to Thucydidean research. The pres- 
ent translation covers all the essential speeches, including 
the Melian Dialogue. Brasidas’ speech in Acanthus is 
missing; on the other hand, we get the description of the 
plague, the chapters on Thucydides’ historical method 
(i. 21-22), and the analysis of the moral catastrophe 
(iii. 82-83). 

Even more important is the Introduction of nearly 


seventy pages. Regenbogen discusses the part played by 


logos in political life as a complement to ergon, and the 
use Thucydides makes of his speeches to convey both 
the facts and his considered judgment of the facts to his 
reader. The speeches appear at the focal points of deci- 


sion and action, and they present the types of political 
attitude and of national character. The Introduction 
gives a detailed analysis of all the facets of the comple- 
mentary yet contrasting minds of the two opponents, the 
Athenians and the Spartans, with emphasis on the Funeral 
Oration and the pre-war verbal duels at the Pelopon- 
nesian assembly. As is to be expected, there is repeated 
mention of Herodotus and Plato, and the parallels be- 
tween the ideas of Thucydides and the anthropocentric 
aspects in the thought of his contemporaries Euripides 
and Socrates are brought out. The keen analytic reason- 
ing of the sophistic age is integrated with the city aris- 
tocracy’s tradition of a life of political leadership and 
responsibility. For Thucydides the Athenian all interest 
centers upon the state and its leadership in war and peace. 
Polis metron hapantén might have been his device. He 
writes for the practice of political life. His speeches, as 
is true of his work in general, present and analyze the 
political features of his characters, both individuals and 
nations, to the exclusion of every other human aspect. 
Regenbogen treats these speeches as the greatest example, 
together with Plato’s political dialogues, of the Athenian 
blend of living for, and thinking about, the state. They 
express the static and the dynamic aspects in history and 
politics as seen by a man equally concerned with the 
facts and with the forces behind them and their meaning. 
The author of the speeches recognizes, as the book illus- 
trates, the power as well as the limitation of planning in 
politics, the realm of gndémé and the realm of tyché. The 


true statesman sees and masters the dangerous tide of 
hopes, desires, and passions which thwart the way of 
reasonable action. We feel reminded of modern counter- 
parts when we read that the way for Thucydides to bear 
the catastrophe of 404 was to make clear to himself and 
to others the underlying forces and reasons. 

The book is well printed; a minor misprint is “Jepp” 
for “Jebb” (p. 14). 


F. M. WassERMANN 


SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 


The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and Its Survival in 
Greek Religion. By Martin P. Nusson. (“Skrif- 
ter Utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssam- 
fundet i Lund,” No. 9.) 2d, revised ed.; Lund: 
Gleerup, 1950. Pp. xxiv, 656; 208 figs. Kr. 50. 


In his second edition of Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 
Professor Nilsson has incorporated discussions of new 
archaeological finds, but he has not essentially changed 
his views, except on one important problem: “ 
whether a Minoan exterior does not among the Myce- 
naeans cover very different religious ideas.” New monu- 
mental evidence for the Minoan-Mycenaean religion has 
been furnished by Marinatos’ exploration of the cave at 
Amnisos, which definitely identifies it as that of the 
goddess Eileithyia; further, a small, but important cave 
near Arkalokhori, as well as recent finds at Gazi, Karphi, 
Mallia, and Berbati afford fresh examples. Despite the 
fact that most scholars keep to the belief in the all- 
embracing, omnipotent Mother Goddess, Nilsson still 
maintains that there was a pantheon of divinities with 
specialized functions. He notes that the Master of Ani- 
mals was only lightly touched upon in the first edition, 
but there are new monuments which show that this god 
is not so rare as previously supposed. Although Nilsson 
takes due cognizance of the theories posited in regard 
to the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, he still upholds his 
original premise, that the paintings of the sarcophagus 
represent the cult of a deified deceased man. The dis- 
coveries at Gazi and Karphi have confirmed continuity 
in regard to idols and other paraphernalia of the cult 
in Crete. In recent years the discovery of a sanctuary 
at Dreros attests the fusion of a Greek cult with the 
Minoan. As for Eileithyia, the finds in the cave sacred 
to her prove that her cult was continued from Minoan 
times. (Marinatos’ successful exploration has answered 
Nilsson’s regrets voiced in the first edition, “It is a pity 
that her cave at Amnisos has not been identified with 
certainty. . For if we knew her cave and its con- 
tents, this would have thrown light on not only her own 
cult but perhaps also the Minoan cave cults in gen- 


eral.”) Persson’s splendid finds at Midea, with which 
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Nilsson deals at length, give outstanding testimony to 
the cult of the dead in the Mycenaean age. 

The new Appendix treats of mythological represen- 
tations in Mycenaean art and of suspect objects, includ- 
ing the famous hoard from Thisbe. A note on Myce- 
naean and Homeric Burial Customs concludes the dis- 
cussion of the hero-cult. The copious illustrations of 
the first edition are enriched by many new ones. 

Even though Nilsson’s hypotheses may still seem con- 
troversial to many scholars, it must be admitted that he 
supports his ideas with cogent arguments and parallels. 
His scientific method of approach and procedure urges 
him to warn repeatedly against an uncritical use of 
analogies. There are occasional “slips” in the text, e.g., 
the Cretan statuette in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge is listed (p. 296) as “just acquired”; in the Index 
some of the pagination is of the first edition. But it 
would be pedantic to dwell on such minor details. There 
can be no doubt that Nilsson’s classic will long remain 
an important piece of artillery in the scholar’s intel- 
lectual arsenal. 


Francis D. LAzENBY 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


OLIVER THOM- 


History of Ancient Geography. By J. 
Pp. 


Cambridge: At the University Press, 1948. 
42s. 


SON. 

xi, 425; 2 plates. 

This book should become the standard authority on 
the subject both for geographers and for classicists. 
The latter will find it an indispensable guide to the geo- 
graphical data in Greek and Roman authors, to the cur- 
rent status of moot problems, and to the achievements 
of ancient geographers, their limitations, and their later 
influence. There are excellent maps, which distinguish 
clearly between established and doubtful points in the 
reconstructions offered, and often present alternative 
solutions. The compact and inclusive bibliographcial 
notes are supplemented by an appendix which lists works 
published between 1943, when the book went to press, 
and 1948. 

Professor Thomson’s concept of ancient geography is 
admirably comprehensive. Geography itself is broadly 
defined here, as it should be. Hence the reader will find 
an account of the early history of astronomy, including 
the Greek heliocentric theory and the reasons for its 
defeat by Ptolemy’s geocentric universe. An_ initial 
chapter on ‘‘Early Horizons” summarizes the geographic 
ideas of the early Near East and China as well as those 
of Homer. The progress of geography in each of the 
four major classical periods is clarified by brief surveys 
of pertinent political and economic developments, with 
an analysis of the geographic theories of each successive 
age. A final chapter on “The Decline’ sketches some 


mediaeval outgrowths of ancient geography. Throughout 
the work there are frequent references to the persistence 
of ancient ideas in later times, despite the geographic 
revolution precipitated by the Age of Discoveries. 
Some classicists may be shocked to learn how little 
real curiosity the Greeks evinced about places and peo- 
ples outside their own “inhabited world,” and how much 
this lack of interest limited and distorted classical geog- 
raphy. They explored the mind of man rather than his 
habitat, and their own minds afforded ample scope for 
this exploration. In geography, as in other physical 
sciences, “the Greeks observed too little and argued far 
too much.” Their Roman heirs were too busy with 
their own lands and frontiers: to look beyond their im- 
mediate neighbors. So “the delirious poetic geography 
of Aeschylus” and other poets, to which, after all, we 
owe the sea-coast of Bohemia and other geographic 
treasures, bulked far too large in the works of pro- 
fessedly sober geographers, and actual exploration far 
too small. With the expansion of the oecumene from 
the limited orbis terrarum of Rome to the globe, the 
classical contribution to the sum of geographical knowl- 
edge has come to seem small indeed. Yet for all his 
salutary reminders of the limitations of ancient geogra- 
phy, Professor Thomson has not failed to give due credit 
to its fruitful impact on the later explorers who made 
modern geography possible and inevitable. Through the 
tale of Atlantis, he reminds us (pp. 91-93), “. 
Plato may be said to have invented America. 
[The Atlantis story was] a remarkable invention, liable 
to suggest various perverse theories but also containing 
ideas not without value for the progress of geography.” 


Eva MAtTTrHEWs SANFORD 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


Aischylos als Regisseur und Theologe. By Kart Rein- 
(‘Sammlung Ueberlieferung und Auftrag,”’ 


HARDT. 
Reihe “‘Schriften,” No. 6.) 


Pp. 168. Sw. Fr. 9.60. 


Bern: A. Francke, 1949. 


After introductory sections on the Aeschylean theatre 
and on Aeschylus’ religious beliefs, Reinhardt presents 
an analysis and interpretation of the thought of the 
Prometheus and the Oresteta. The earlier plays are 
used only as sources for a limited amount of compara- 
tive (usually contrasting) material. It is the author’s 
belief that the staging of the plays must be kept con- 
stantly in mind, if we are to interpret Aeschylus’ the- 
ology correctly. 

The method, and Reinhardt’s results, are not revolu- 
tionary; but his work proves that the critic profits by 
seeing the play, and that scholarly imagination will cre- 
ate pictures second in value only to actual performance. 
Readers will of course differ as to specific points, and 
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as to emphasis in interpretation. I believe that the “cul- 
tural lag’ of which we are all more or less guilty ap- 
pears in Reinhardt’s acceptance of the lay-figure Prome- 
theus, obsolete since the performance at Delphi in 1927; 
1 should not take at face value the alleged supremacy 
of ananké in the Prometheus (pp. 13 f.), or the bene- 
fit to man from Prometheus’ gift of hope (pp. 50 f.). 

The latter point, however, is one on which a resident 
of Frankfurt-am-Main may well speak from deeper ex- 
perience than an American. Other striking illustrations 
of the contemporaneity of Aeschylus are brought out 
by Reinhardt in discussing the character of Oceanus 
(pp. 44-47) and the chant of blessing of the Eumenides 
(p. 144). Reinhardt’s central emphasis on Aeschylus’ 
dualism—on his view that every action or state has an 
opposite inescapably linked with it (e.g., pp. 73, 79 f.)— 
is an excellent point; and his deeply-pondered interpre- 
tation deserves careful and respectful study throughout. 
\mong minor points well-made, in my opinion, are: 
that charis connotes a mutual interaction—the charis of 
the gods implies a responding attitude of independent 
man (p. 21); that Prometheus’ status as Titan was in- 
vented by Aeschylus (p. 30). 

The style of this notable essay is, as far as I can 
judge, forceful and unencumbered. The printing is clean 
and readable. The book will benefit any reader who 
comes to it with a good previous acquaintance with the 
Prometheus and the Oresteia. 


ALFrep C. SCHLESINGER 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Sophokles und das Leid. By Wotrcanc ScHADEWALDT. 
(“Potsdamer Vortrage,” No. 4.) Potsdam: Eduard 
Stichnote, 1948. Pp. 31; 2 plates. DM 3. 


This little essay is a distinguished piece of work. It 
belongs rather under the head of belles lettres than of 
combative scholarship: the author avoids the tones of 
controversy, and mentions no modern names but those 
of Winckelmann and Ho6lderlin; but he raises a really 
profound question with regard to Sophocles, and one 
feels in his discussion of it the operation of a sensitive, 
informed, and lucid mind. 

The question is this: We carry in our minds the 
picture of a serene, unruffled Sophocles, the Sophocles 
of the Lateran portrait. This portrait is the work of a 
much later time, but it seems:to render faithfully the 
impression which Sophocles made on his contemporaries 
by his happy and graceful personal character, his long 
life and easy death, and the high and abundant creative 
activity which distinguished his career as an artist. We 
think, “Sophocles,” and this is the image that takes 
shape before the mind. It comes then as a slight shock 
to remember the subjects of his tragedies—the blindings, 


the outrages, the shattering disasters—and to recognize 
in this composed and marmoreal figure the revealer par 
excellence among the Greeks of ultimate, immeasurable 
sorrow. The question which Schadewaldt raises is simply 
this: what is the relation between that violence and that 
repose ? 

It would not be possible in the course of so short a 
review to recapitulate his argument, still less to criticize 
it. Suffice it to say that the strength of his essay lies 
in a tenacious fidelity which refuses to surrender either 
insight into the art and feeling of Sophocles, either the 
utterance of exorbitant grief or the plastic calm, His 
reconciliation of them may possibly not persuade his 
readers: they may in the end prefer to his formulations 
the epigram of Hélderlin upon Sophocles with which he 
concludes : 

Viele versuchten umsonst, das Freudigste freudig 
zu sagen, 

spricht endlich es mir, hier in der Trauer 
sich aus. 


Hier 


But this is no intellectual resolution: the dilemma simply 
reappears, though now transcended as paradox. Be this 
as it may, Schadewaldt’s essay is one which, for the 
seriousness of its thought and the vigor of its treatment, 
deserves careful attention. 

Joun A. Moore 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


Homer, The Iliad: The Story of Achilles; The 
Odyssey: The Story of Odysseus. Translated by 
W. H. D. Rouse. 2 vols. (“Mentor Classics,” Nos. 
M46 and M21.) New York: New American Library 
of World Literature, 1950. Pp. ix, 321; ix, 288. $0.35 
each. 


Homer is not in the least pretentious; and this is the 
least pretentious of all translations of the Iliad. There 
are those who will always be wedded to Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers, or even to Pope or Bryant; but for readers 
who do not wish to feel uncomfortable as they read an 
English Homer, Rouse’s translation will be both refresh- 


ing and satisfactory. It has the same qualities as his 
better-known version of the Odyssey: a manly, often 
colloquial, but never cheap language; a keen understand- 
ing of Homer’s humanity, humor, and matter-of-fact- 
ness; and a dignity proper to the theme. The book has 
been out of print for some years since its publication 
in England by Thomas Nelson and Sons in 1938, and is 
now made available for the first time in America. There 
is in it all the genial urbanity of its veteran and inde- 
fatigable translator, whose many other translations (in 
the Loeb Classical Library, of which he is an editor, 
and elsewhere) and whose charming personal letters I 
have enjoyed for years. I wish his annotated version 
of Pindar, which reposed with me during the years the 
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German bombs were falling on England, could be pub- 
lished in the United States. 

The Odyssey, now too first printed in the Mentor 
Series after long circulation under another imprint, is 
a suitable companion volume; it needs no further com- 
ment here, since generations of students and other 
readers have taken it to their hearts. Some insensitive 
hand has excised the first paragraph of the introduc- 
tory Note, which I add here in the interests of justice: 
“Mr. Ezra Pound is the onlie begetter of this book. 
He suggested it, and he read the first part with Odys- 
sean patience; his trenchant comments, well deserved, 
gave me the courage of my convictions, and I hope he 
will now find it a readable story, that is, a story which 
can be read aloud and heard without boredom.” 


L. R. Linp 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Interplay of Greek Art and Literature. By 
T. B. L. Wesster. (Inaugural Lecture, University 
College, London.) London: H. K. Lewis and Co., 
1949. Pp. 20. 3s. 


In this pleasant booklet it is Professor Webster’s pur- 
pose to make clear how literary scholar and archaeologist 


can profit from each other’s studies. He limits himself 
to two subjects, the portrayal of deities and the use of 
personifications, in which the interplay of art and litera- 
ture are evident. 

The most famous instance of such interplay in por- 
trayal of deities is undoubtedly the inspiration that Iliad 
i. 528-30 had upon Phidias’ image of Zeus Olympius. 
Conversely, the poet, speaking in the sixth book of the 
Trojan image of Athena, must have had in mind the 
seated figures of the eighth century. A copy of such 
a cult-image may be seen in the British Museum, a 
terra-cotta figurine of a seated goddess, who is plainly 
éykomos. Likewise Sappho’s “spangle-throned Aphro- 
dite” clearly refers to a cult-image seated on an inlaid 
throne, as seen on Greek vases of the period. Again, 
Euripides’ Bacchae owes something to the Dionysiac 
paintings that were placed beside the theatre about 420, 
and which are probably echoed in extant vase-paintings 
of 420-410; conversely, Praxiteles’ figures of gods reflect 
Euripidean conceptions. 

The Bacchae is also important for the subject of per- 
sonifications; for it mentions the Erotes and Pothos as 
attendants of Aphrodite, Thalia and Eirene as favored 
by Dionysus. Figures so labelled are seen on contem- 
porary vase-paintings in the company of Aphrodite or 
Dionysus. Lyssa, destructive madness, appears in plays 
of Aeschylus (the lost Xantriae) and Euripides, and also 
in vase-paintings from about 450. The author notices 


a development from striking images, such as Homer’s 
Litai, to symbols of states of mind or body, as in the 
late fifth century and after. 

These and other instances of interplay are discussed 
by Professor Webster. He has room for few examples 
in his twenty pages; but he presents evidence enough to 
convince anyone that, as he puts it, “The Greek poet 
always saw in pictures,” and he might have added that 
the Greek painter and sculptor made poetry visible. 


JosepH FONTENROSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Dante and Virgil. By J. H. Wuuirtrierp. Oxford: 


Blackwell, 1949. Pp. vi, 106. 8s. 6d. 


This little book of criticism in many modes rightly 
takes its title from the last and longest of the four 
parts. The first, “Dante for the English,” emphasizes 
that the Dante cult among English readers did not syn- 
chronize with the best periods of translation. ‘Dante's 
Hell” is the author’s prose rendering of the first five 
cantos of the Comedy. ‘“Dante’s Journey” is a com- 
pressed commentary on the poem, with highlights chosen 
in anticipation of the last section. In this last, the critic 
tourneys with a straw man: “the comparison of a pair 
taken generally—since Dante did his best to make them 
so—as being inseparable.” The only real basis for this 
premise of inseparability is the bello stilo passage of 
Canto I, with its emphasis on tu se’ solo. But this is 
the lost Dante, not the poet writing down his Vision. 
The bello stilo did not save him—or make him; Virgil 
could not guide him even through Hell without angelic 
aid. Beatrice bade him weep not at the loss of his dol- 
cissimo patre, in whom he had erroneously entrusted his 
safety; and though Virgil is twice referred to in the 
ideal world of Paradise, Dante expresses no regret at 
his loss. Professor Whitfield shorts what Sinclair calls 
“relevancy.” In his theme and in many details he seems 
to be discovering what are axioms for Dante and his 





ORATIO RECTA 


Harold Callender, in an article entitled “False Pic- 
ture of U. S. Abroad Held to Antedate Red Efforts,’ 
The New York Times, April 24, 1950: “As for the 
anti-American intellectuals, any counter-propaganda must 
meet their argument that the United States has 
abandoned European standards of culture based on indi- 
vidualism and the Latin heritage. It must counteract 
the picture, drawn in scholarly books and articles of the 
United States as a kind of highly mechanized barbarism.” 
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appreciative readers. The author of Machiavelli ambles 
unsurely through a medieval world that is now but little 
more distant from us than is the renaissance. His glit- 
tering style, too, sometimes dazzles rather than illumi- 
nates. Lovers of both Dante and Virgil will find the 
book thought-provoking in the main, but occasionally 
just provoking. 
Cuar.tes W. Jones 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Greek Reader. Edited by ArtHur L. WHat. 2d 
ed.; New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1950. Pp. 1, 
883. $5.00. 


Seldom has such care been lavished upon the prepara- 
tion of an anthology. Mr. Whall’s selections, embrac- 
ing fifty-six authors and the versions of seventy-four 
translators, and his introductory essays to the volume 
and to each major section give abundant evidence of his 
uncommon literary perceptions and a thorough familiarity 
with the entire range of classical Greek literature. 

The arrangement of the volume is mainly chronological. 
The first half consists of verse translation of poetry— 
epic, lyric, and dramatic; the second half is nearly all 
prose—history, philosophy, and oratory—with sixty pages 
of Alexandrian poetry: at the end. In his choice of 
translators for the poetry, Mr. Whall was particularly 
painstaking and discerning. Except in the case of Aris- 
tophanes, presented only in the Rogers version, there is 
a variety of renditions. The bulk of the prose writ- 
ings appears in well-known translations: Rawlinson for 
Herodotus ; Jowett for Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle; 
Dakyns and Marchant for Xenophon; and Rackham for 
Aristotle. 

This ample volume of over nine hundred pages of ex- 
quisite renditions is designed for enjoyment and meant 
to be dipped into in moments of leisure. Each selection 
is treated as a separate composition and given an appro- 
priate title. From a pedagogical standpoint this practice 
presents a serious drawback, because plot and sequence 
of events, two elements that are important in holding 
the attention of most students, are missing. Epic and 
drama in excerpt, without background and filler, become 
mere poetry, and history and oratory, without explana- 
tory matter and continuity, become episodic. 


Wittram H. Strawi 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





For information about the new style sheet 
for philological and archaeological periodicals, 
please see pages 55-56 or 93-94 of this volume. 
A copy of the new guide will be mailed free of 
charge by the Editor upon request. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 


universities. 


Recognizing the common interests of all language 
whether they teach modern or ancient 
languages, the New York State Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers changed its name at its 
annual meeting, held at the University of Buffalo in 
October 1950, and will henceforth be known as the 
New York State Federation of Foreign Language 
Teachers. Apart from the community of interests 
thus recognized, the change was seen as logical because 
of the basic position of Latin in the schools of the state, 
and because so many teachers teach both Latin and a 
modern language. The meeting of the Federation was 
held in conjunction with the University of Buffalo 
Foreign Language Conference, itself a cooperative under- 
taking sponsored by the New York State Teachers 
Association and the professional organizations of the 
several languages. The local committee consisted of 
Mrs. Fred Heuser, Amherst Central High School; Miss 
Mary Jauch, Buffalo Seminary; Miss Sara La Duca, 
Kenmore High School; Dr. Charles Messner, Buffalo 
State Teachers College; Mrs. Florence D. Smith, South 
Park High School; and Miss Fidelia Warburton, 
Hamburg High School. The Conference programs 
were attended by nearly 300 teachers representing the 
modern foreign languages and Latin, and were enthusi- 
astically received, not only for their excellent content, 
but for the striking example which they presented of 
how much can be accomplished through the energetic 
cooperation of all language teachers and all language 
teachers’ associations in a given area. Among those 
elected for two year terms as officers of the N. Y. S. 
F. F. L. T. was the Rev. Martin H. Marnon, Little 
Seminary, Buffalo, who was elected to a newly-created 
position on the Board of Directors. This position was 
added to allow specific representation to be given to 
Latin. Professor J. Alan Pfeffer of the University of 
3uffalo was elected President of the Federation, and 
Professor Gordon R. Silber, Union College, continues 
as Secretary-Treasurer. THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY con- 
gratulates the Federation on the sound and constructive 
step which it has taken in adopting its new name and 
principle of representation. 


teachers, 


The Mediaeval Academy of America will hold its 
twenty-sixth annual meeting at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library, 3101 R Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., on April 17 and 18, 1951, immediately preceding 
the annual Dumbarton Oaks Symposium. 
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‘,.. a@ wonderful sequel to a wonderful Book One” — 


the new Scott-Gummere-Horn Book Two. 
They point out, too, that “from cover to cover Usine Latin 2 
is vitally alive,” that it has “superb illustrations, delightful 
reading content, a splendid first-year review unit, and excellent 
word-studies and translation exercises.” 
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